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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
The Mythology of All Races. Vol. i: Greek and Roman. William 

Sherwood Fox. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1916. Pp. lxii, 354. 

The above is the first of a series of volumes prepared under the 
general editorship of Dr. L. H. Gray. The title sufficiently explains the 
scope of the series. It is insisted on both by the consulting editor, 
Professor George Foot Moore, of Harvard, and by Dr. Gray, that the 
undertaking is unique in that the result is to be neither a cyclopedia nor 
a group of technical monographs, but something that combines the ad- 
vantages of both. It may perhaps be doubted whether even the fullest 
and widest discussion of mythology will tell us completely (p. xiii) 
"what the childhood of our race has thought of the mysteries of nature 
and of life, and how it has endeavoured to resolve them." But of the 
value of Dr. Gray's plan there can scarcely be any doubt. 

The volume on Greek and Roman mythology is written by Professor 
Fox of Princeton. The author divides his treatment into three parts. 
In the first he deals with the Greek myths, partly according to geograph- 
ical distribution, and partly according to subject; Herakles, Theseus, 
the Argo, Troy. In the second part, he treats of the Greek Gods in- 
dividually. Part III is called "Mythology of Ancient Italy," although 
Etruscan mythology is dealt with rather cavalierly. An appendix con- 
tains brief reviews of Lawson's Modern Greek Folklore and Leland's 
Etrusco- Roman Remains. 

The book is attractively and clearly printed on excellent and sub- 
stantial paper, — a prodigality for which we should be grateful. There 
are further no less than sixty-three plates, many of them colored, and 
most of them clear and interesting. Probably the only print that may 
be called unsuccessful is that of the Roman as, with the head of Janus 
(pi. lxi, 2). Many of the illustrations are reproductions of less-known 
monuments, such as an Aphrodite from Toronto (pi. 1) or the little 
statuette of Zeus in the Metropolitan Museum (pi. xxxvm). In ex- 
ternals, the volume is admirable and attractive. 

There, unfortunately, commendation must, in all candor, cease. 
With every desire to speak well of an undertaking like the present, and 
every wish to do justice to the difficulties of Dr. Fox's task, it cannot 
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be said that he has been successful either in exposition or interpretation. 

In his Introduction (pp. xli-lxii) the author attempts an analysis 
and general characterization of myth-making among the Greeks. To 
many of his statements, exception would probably be taken by most 
investigators of the subject, but it must be remembered that most of the 
topics are matters upon which there can scarcely be general agreement. 
Yet, that a myth was "accepted as true by.its original maker and his 
hearers" (p. xliii), is altogether too doubtful to deserve the emphasis 
it receives, and the "unique character" which Professor Fox finds in the 
fact that Greek myths cover a great variety of themes (p. xlix) will be 
seriously questioned by students of other mythologies. There is no 
adequate discussion of the importance of individual poetic fancy, and 
the ethical inferences (pp. liv-lv) are somewhat naive. 

However, it would be no serious objection to a book that the author's 
opinions are different from those of the reviewer or even from those 
usually held, and in general questions we cannot get beyond opinions. 
But it is in the body of the book that Professor Fox lays himself open 
to criticism of the most serious kind. 

The book is intended both for the general reader who wishes to know 
what the ancient stories were, and for the more advanced student who 
may desire to pass from it to the pages of Farnell, Harrison, Gruppe, 
Fowler, and Wissowa. For that reason, an accurate presentation of the 
well-known forms of the 'legends — however grouped — might have been 
expected to be followed by a more thorough discussion of their variants 
and their interpretation. Professor Fox seems to have absorbed some 
of the variants into the story, to have suppressed some details, and very 
fully told others, and nowhere is any principle of presentation apparent. 
The result is a nondescript thing which is neither any one of the well- 
known forms of the legend, nor yet a complete collection of all its variants, 
nor, again, the hypothetical kernel around which the variants gathered. 
He has done this with the story of Oedipus (p. 49), and with Meleager 
(P- 57). 

But it might at least be demanded that the details he mentions be 
correct. The omissions of certain motifs, such as the touching of the 
earth in the story of Antaeus (p. 87), may be intentional, but why is it 
said that Atlas was "beguiled" into the theft of the apples (p. 88) or 
that Niobe was changed to stone for punishment (p. 175) or that the 
famous choice of Herakles was between Aphrodite and Athena (p. 76)? 
However, these details are small matters and may be treated as venial 
lapses, and they are completely eclipsed by the many gross blunders that 
occur later. 
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For these gross blunders there is all the less excuse, because the author 
is professor at a university that has finely refused to follow the lead of 
other colleges in substituting ' pomology and soil-chemistry for the 
humanities as the basis of education. When, accordingly, we read that 
the "story of the courtship and wedded life of Admetos is the theme of 
the Alkestis of Euripides" (p. 107) we can only gasp, as when the point 
in the story of the Symplegades (p. m) is wholly missed. .But what, 
shall be said of the fact that on pages 127-130, Professor Fox gives a 
synopsis of the Iliad and that this synopsis is seriously and generally 
incorrect! We read, for example, that after the dream sent by Zeus, 
Agamemnon marshals his army, but at the sight of the Trojan prepara- 
tion, " weakens in his purpose like a craven (sic!) and is forced to change 
his will by Odysseus." That is only one misstatement among others 
quite as egregious with which the succeeding pages are dotted. But 
whereas these blunders are consistent with the supposition that the 
author had once read the Iliad but had forgotten it, his astounding 
summary of the Aeneid (p. 306) almost precludes the supposition that 
he has ever read at all Books Vii-Xil of that not insignificant classical 
monument. 

When Dr. Fox takes up the gods separately, the same phenomena 
occur, — incorrect statements or reckless overstatements. So Zeus is 
said (p. 154) to have devised means for breaking the truce between the 
Trojans and Achaians — which he did not do. Kronos "dies" on p. 155 
is defiance of his immortality, henotheism is wrongly defined on p. 157, 
and on p. 158 Zeus is specially distinguished from other gods by acts 
that can be paralleled in the stories about most of them. And after 
twelve pages of specifying the functions of Zeus, one of the most im- 
portant and fruitful of them — that of Zeus Xenios, is quite omitted. 

One of the most surprising characteristics of the book is its treatment 
of etymologies. The derivation of the name Athena from a-thenion, 
"without mother's milk," is declared (p. 169) to be worth consideration. 
The name of Ares is connected — apparently with approval — with ara, 
"a curse" (p. 189), Althaia is the "Nourishing Earth," p. 219. On page 
197, we are told of Aphrodite's name that the "first half is surely con- 
nected with the Greek aphros 'foam,' but as to the meaning of the 
second we must admit ignorance." 

Even in discussing the illustrations, the author displays an inex- 
cusable carelessness. In plate vm, a kylix signed by Aristophanes is 
placed in the "early" fifth century {cf. pi. xxvi) the Farnese Bull (pi. 
xv) is called a Greco- Roman work, the sculptor Myron (pi. xl) is placed 
in the latter half of the fifth century. 
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The style is slipshod, falling not infrequently into direct solecisms, 
e. g., "whom she felt could not be" (p. 71), "the hellhound with three 
heads and out of whose body" (p. 88), "unburdening his heart to Thetis, 
she brought him a set of armour" (p. 129). 

It will hardly be expected that this book should be seriously compared 
with many of the works so abundantly cited in the Bibliography. The 
latter, it may be said in passing, despite its extensiveness, shows some 
important omissions, such as Bethe's Thebanische Heldenlieder and 
Wilamowitz' Herakles, and has the usual fault of such lists that tenuous 
articles are placed side by side with epoch-making treatises. For the 
general reader, Guerber's Myths or Bullfinch's Age of Fable will be more 
reliable sources of mythologic information than Dr. Fox's book, and the 
more advanced student will be better orientated by Steuding's tiny manual 
in the Goeschen collection. 

One thing deserves special notice. Misprints are almost non-existent 
— a fact that is eloquent testimony to the thoroughness of the proof- 
reading. If the substance of the volume had been revised with anything 
like this painful accuracy, the important series planned by Dr. Gray 
would have had a more auspicious beginning. 

Max Radin 

The Mythology of All Races. Vol. x: North American. Hartley Burr 

Alexander, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 

Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1916. Pp. xiv, 325, 1 map, 2 figs., 33 pis. 

The author of this book has achieved an impressive tour de force in 
self-restraint: he has written a volume on North American mythology 
without treatment of theoretical problems. When we consider that he 
is not an ethnological field worker but a professor of philosophy, his self- 
abnegation is seen to transcend what had been deemed, humanly speak- 
ing, possible. 

Viewed as a purely descriptive work, evidently limited in scope by 
editorial or other preconceptions as to the nature of mythology, the 
volume before us deserves very high praise. With astonishing industry 
Professor Alexander has examined, abstracted, and cited not only the 
obvious authorities, but also the relatively recondite or at all events 
little-used sources of information sprinkled through journals and the 
older traveler and missionary literature. Both the layman and the 
scholar versed in the mythologies of better-known areas will thus find 
a very useful guide in this book as to the range of mythological conceptions 
characteristic of our North American aborigines. 

Robert H. Lowie 



